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THE ANCIENT SPORT OF FALCONRY 



SU RELY it may be taken for granted 
that everyone knows that falconry 
is the art or sport of killing birds and 
even animals with certain birds of prey. 
Accordingly The Lotus, instead of giv- 
ing a set essay on the sport, deals with 
some of its interesting incidentals. 

Thus an idea of the antiquity of fal- 
conry is conveyed by a description of 
a falconry scene shown in a Gothic 
tapestry and by reference to an ancient 
Persian treatise on the sport. This trea- 
tise describes, so minutely as to be amus- 
ing, a method of securing a sparrow- 
hawk that shall be as large as a male 
goshawk and mistaken for one. The 
sport has its own language and ' ' furni- 
ture" — an interesting detail of falconry 
that is gone into considerably. The 
deadly speed and force of a falcon's 
" stoop, " the swiftness with which it 
despatches its victim; and its aristo- 
cratic temperament, which brooks nor 
punishment, nor even scolding— these 
are other features of the article that 
should be found entertaining and en- 
lightening. 

Significant also is the fact, which one 
need not be a cynic to appreciate, that 
long before Rudyard Kipling, the fal- 
coner discovered that the female of the 
species is more dangerous than the male. 
For in falconry only the female bird is 
honored by being called a falcon. The 
others are just hawks. 

Falconry is an ancient sport. It is 
referred to in Aristotle, Pliny and Mar- 
tial. It was practiced in China four 



thousand years ago ; and known in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. 
A Gothic tapestry, woven in Arras 
about 1450 and presented to the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts by Mrs. 
Charles J. Martin shows sumptuously 
dressed men and women hunting with 
falcons. The scene, as described by 
Mr. Joseph Beck, Director of the Insti- 
tute, conveys many interesting details. 

In the middle of the tapestry, near 
the top, are seen two falcons in action 
pursuing a heron that has fallen be- 
neath them. (See enlarged detail on 
the smaller cut.) The exciting part of 
the incident is already over. When the 
heron was first seen in the distance the 
falcons were sent after it. Quickly the 
heron noted them and began to rise 
almost perpendicularly, in which it 
excels because of its light body and 
large wings. Then the falcons, obliged 
to circle in large rings but flying much 
more rapidly because of their greater 
strength, finally mounted above the 
heron and turned upon it. One of them 
succeeded in seizing the heron in its 
heavy hooked claws and has brought 
it home. 

The tapestry also shows one of the 
most necessary implements in falconry, 
the lure which used to recall the falcon. 
The man in the upper right corner of 
the tapestry (see the enlarged detail) is 
waving a lure in his left hand. It is a 
pair of wings attached to a cord. The 
falcon returns to it because he has be- 
come accustomed to find food there. 
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The mode of carrying a falcon upon the 
gloved hand is illustrated by several of 
the persons in the tapestry, in which, 
however, the falcons are not carried on 
the left hand in the European manner 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, but on the heavily gloved right 
hand. As this is the manner of the Per- 
sians and other Oriental countries, it 
suggests Oriental influence— possibly 
a work of Eastern illumination — which 
is further suggested by the richness of 
the costumes. 

Other details show several falcons 
still on leash. One has just been re- 
leased and thrown up in the air (by the 
man in the lower right hand corner). 
Another falcon is just having the hood 
removed from his head. The fine qual- 
ity of this tapestry (which came from 
Messrs. French & Co.'s galleries) augurs 
well for the collection which Mrs. Mar- 
tin is forming in memory of her hus- 
band. 

Ancient, from the standpoint of tap- 
estry, as is the Gothic textile hanging 
j ust described, the sport of falconry was 
followed even more anciently — far more 
anciently, in fact— in the East ; and there 
were treatises on the subject, like that 
entitled, ^Baz-Nama-Yi-Nasiri. 11 This 
is a Persian treatise on falconry by Hu- 
sam-al-Daulah, who in the course of his 
book relates the gratifying success un- 
der the eyes of the Shah, won by a gos- 
hawk he had trained. 

"Now I, a slave of the Royal Court/ 1 
writes the Persian falconer, ' ' was once 
in attendance on His Majesty (may our 
souls be his sacrifice) in Mazandaran. 
One day a flight of snow-cock rose 
suddenly in front of the August Pres- 
ence of the Kingof Kings. I had on my 
fist a female goshawk of two moults. 



The minute the covy, consisting of 
twenty or thirty birds, rose, I cast off 
my hawk, and she promptly took one 
cock in the air. I hastily dismounted 
and gave her the brain only; I did not 
feed her up. Meanwhile the c Qibla of 
the Universe 1 dismounted and became 
busy with his breakfast. I took the snow- 
cock into the Presence : it was examined 
and I was complimented. I remounted 
and rode on a short distance, when 
three more snow-cocks rose in front of 
me. 1 flew the same hawk and took one, 
and the Shah had not finished break- 
fast when I bore it into the Presence. 
He applauded me and bestowed on me 
a shawl, for it is most unusual for a 
goshawk to succeed in taking a snow- 
cock. A goshawk may indeed take one 
straight away, in the air, just as it has 
arisen, but she cannot make one 'put 
in/ for a snow-cock will fly for miles. 11 
The goshawk is larger and superior 
to the sparrow-hawk. But the accom- 
plished Persian falconer prescribes a 
method by which a sparrow-hawk may 
be obtained no whit inferior to the gos- 
hawks of most falconers. His advice is 
in the early spring, to get some trusty 
fowler to mark down a tree, in which 
a pair of sparrow-hawks are " timber- 
ing. " A strict watch must be kept on 
the nest, which will contain from three 
to five nestlings. The first time the par- 
ent birds are observed carrying food to 
their young, the tree must be scaled, 
and all the nestlings, except the largest 
female, removed. The whole attention 
of the parent birds will forthwith be 
bestowed on the solitary occupant, 
which, by thriving greatly, will fully 
repay the care lavished on it. The nest- 
ling must be inspected by the fowler 
almost daily, until the whole of the 
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quill feathers of the tail and wings are 
out. Then four or five days before it is 
ready to fly, he must "seel" its eyes 
while it is still in the nest and remove 
it, substituting for it, one of the nest- 
lings originally abducted. The nest will 
not then be forsaken. The parent birds 
will rear the restored substitute, and 
will year after year build in the same 
tree. 

The nestling, its eyes " seeled/ 1 must 
be conveyed carefully home. When 
taken up at the end of forty days of 
confinement, the falconer's friends will 
probably delight him by mistaking his 
female sparrow-hawk for a male gos- 
hawk, so great will be her sizE. What 
the goshawk will do, she will do. In- 
cidentally, in hawking to c ' seel" is tem- 
porarily to sew up the bird's eyes. A 
thread is passed through the center of 
each lower eyelid, near its edge; the 
two threads are then knotted together 
at the back of the head, being drawn so 
tight that the lower eyelids cover and 
close the eyes. Wild birds so treated 
sit quite still and do not injure them- 
selves. 

Necessity for "seeling" the bird is 
but one item in the care of the hunting 
bird . When unseeled in its place of con- 
finement this must still be kept quite 
dark. Were much light to be admitted, 
the hawk, by beating against the door 
or wall, would do itself some irremedi- 
able injury. She should be fed every 
evening, three or four hours after dark, 
by the light of a lamp, being taken on 
the fist for the purpose, and allowed to 
eat her fill. Her principal food should 
be sparrows and young pigeons, but in 
any case she must have constant change 
of diet. When so gorged that she can 
eat no more, offer her water in a cup, 



flicking the water with the finger to 
attract her attention to it. If she drink, 
so much the better, let her drink her 
fill. But if she evinces no inclination 
to drink, remove the water and replace 
her in her prison. This treatment must 
be continued for at least forty days. 

After the expiration of forty days, re- 
duce the quantity of food for four or five 
nights, and carry her by lamp light ; in 
fact treat her in every respect like a 
wild-caught hawk. Evening by even- 
ing, the amount of carriage must be 
increased, until she is thoroughly 
"manned/' when she will be ready to 
obey her master's every behest. 

The above method has certain special 
advantages. During the rest in confine- 
ment, the hawk's bones will become 
thoroughly hard and set ; and from the 
high feeding during that forty days, she 
will attain a growth and strength of a 
twelvemonth ; and her toes will be long 
and thick; and even large quarry will 
stand a poor chance of breaking away 
from her clutches. 

So much for our Persian friend. It 
will be noted that he speaks of falcons 
in the feminine gender. To this day in 
falconry only the female is honoured 
with the appellation of falcon. The males 
are hawks. InfactinwhatS.B.Michell, 
an English authority, terms the lan- 
guage, or jargon, of falconry, which 
has been appropriated to the falcon, 
and, by analogy, toother hawks, espe- 
cially of the long winged species, spe- 
cial terms are used for various parts of 
her body and for her various move- 
ments and conditions. The falcon's 
wings are "sails;" their long feathers 
are ' ' flight feathers ; " of these the outer 
feathers are "principals;" and next to 
them are the " flags." The falcon's tail 
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is her "train; 11 and the two central 
feathers of it are l w deck feathers.' 1 Her 
lower leg is an "arm, " and her foot a 
"hand, 11 with "petty singles 11 instead 
of toes, and ' ' talons " instead of vulgar 
claws. Her nostrils are "nares;" and 
her breast feathers are "mails. 11 Her 
crop is her "gorge. 11 

In the same manner a host of the 
commonest actions have become dig- 
nified by more or less quaint appella- 
tions. When a wild falcon sleeps she 
"jowks;" when she sips water she 
w " bowses ; " when she seizes her quarry 
in the air she "binds 11 to it; and when 
her companion in the flight comes up 
and also takes hold, she or he is said 
to "join. 11 When she strips the feathers 
off the "pelt" she "deplumes, 11 and as 
she passes the food from her crop down- 
wards she "puts over. 11 To "endue 11 is 
to digest ; to fc 'feak" is to wipe her beak 
after eating ; to ' ; rouse " is to shake her- 
self; to "mantle" is to spread out her 
neck in a sidewise and backward direc- 
tion, and afterwards stretch the wing 
over it. When the hawk is pushed or 
forcibly held down by the claws she is 
said to be "cast, "and when she is bound 
up in a wrapping, so as not to be able 
to move, she is "mailed. 11 "Seeling" 
has already been explained. When 
quarry is put up for a falcon she is 
"served" with it. When she drives a 
quarry to a covert she is said to "put 
in;" and when she rests in the air 
for a space where the quarry has gone 
into hiding she "makes her point. 11 If 
instead of doing this she goes and takes 
perch on a tree or other place of van- 
tage, she "blocks/ 1 

The so-called "furniture" of falconry 
includes the "jess" (or jesse) by which 
the hawk's feet are secured— a strip 



of leather fastened round the leg, just 
above the foot. Bells for trained hawks 
are of the greatest possible use. They 
save an infinity of time and trouble 
when she is called out of sight. The 
bell is attached to the hawk's leg by a 
c fc bewit " which is fastened on the same 
was as a jess. The jesses are made fast 
to the swivel, to which the leash is 
attached by a "falconer's knot, 11 which 
can easily be negotiated with one hand. 
The hood is made of stuffed leather. 
The lure, suffice it to say, is a rough 
imitation of some bird — or, if the hawk 
is to be trained to ground-game, of some 
beast — used as a bait to which the hawk 
is taught to return for food. It is the 
invariable companion of the falconer 
in the field, though never allowed to 
be seen by the hawk, except when she 
is required to come to it. 

A cadge is a most necessary appara- 
tus when a man is in possession of more 
than one hawk. It is a circular or square 
oblong frame of wood, which can be 
suspended from the shoulders of a 
man, who in classic phrase is termed a 
"cadger, 11 and who stands or walks in 
the middle, with the frame surrounding 
him. The bars which form the body of 
the frame are padded at the top, and 
on these stand the hawks, hooded, of 
course, and fastened by their leashes 
to the frame. Hawking gloves, for wear- 
ing when a big hawk is on the fist, are 
gauntleted half-way to the elbow, and 
made of buckskin or very strong leather. 

The speed and force of a falcon's 
"stoop 11 are superb. No one knows 
how they are gained; but surely a fal- 
con's stoop is the fastest movement 
made by any living thing in the world. 
It is a combination of flying and falling 
with some other impulse which we do 
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not understand ; possibly weight, which 
must at least be an important element, 
since a heavy hawk always seems to 
come down quicker and more forcibly. 
In any event, the falcon s ' ' stoop " must 
be seen to be believed in. There is no 
conceivable way of measuring its speed, 
but it is such that the momentum of it 
alone carries the hawk with half-closed 
wings right past a grouse at his best 
pace, so that that pace appears abso- 
lutely slow by comparison. The descent 
from above is often made so that the 
hawk is at the end of it a few feet or 
yards behind the grouse, and nearly on 
a level with him. Hence the course of 
the pursuer bends forward horizontally, 
but with such deviation from the straight 
line as is necessary to correspond with 
the flight of the quarry. 

As with the " stoop^ of a falcon, so 
it is with the death she metes out. It is 
incredibly short. A good falcon is, in- 
deed, the acme of efficiency. Let us 
watch a spirited incident in falconry 
with Mr. Michell— watch the two 
birds, pursuer and pursued — or the 
two little spects as they may by that 
time have become. 

You will observe that the lines along 
which they move converge and do not 
separate again. "Who-whoop" — a 
shout of jubilation from below — the 
death-cry. One of those eight sharp 
talons, which, half hid by feathers, arm 
the lower side of the hawks body, has 
placed itself into some bone, or at least 
some fleshy part of the victim. Then 
from the under side of the falcon, as 
she spreads her wings and sinks nearer 
into sight will be seen hanging a con- 
fused mass of black shining feathers. 
As the two birds— victor and vanquished 
—come down to earth, the former will 



sometimes be seen tightening her grip 
or catching hold with the second foot. 
At any rate, within less than a second 
after they have reached the ground, 
the deadly clutch of the conqueror will 
be on the head of the conquered. In 
another second or two the point of her 
beak will have broken the victor's neck 
at the edge of the vertebral column. 
No man can encompass the killing of, 
for instance, a rook so speedily and 
neatly as, for example, can a peregrine. 
Within a marvellously short time after 
the last stab was delivered, the head of 
the captured bird drops inert from the 
dislocated neck and life is completely 
extinct. 

Mr. Michell says that there is a whole 
world of difference between the break- 
ing of dogs and the breaking of hawks. 
The former know when they deserve 
punishment and actually expect it. 
They respect a man for chastising them 
when they have done wrong, and rather 
despise him if he ignores the fault. 
The hawk, on the other hand, must 
never be punished, at least openly. To 
strike a hawk, or rate her, is to forfeit 
her respect, and what may be called 
her affection. A dog is a slave by im- 
memorial habit. It knows intuitively 
that it is dependent upon man as a 
master. But the hawk if she is worth 
her salt, knows nothing of the kind. 
Turn her loose, and instead of starving 
or begging like the lost dog, she will 
shift for herself. She looks upon man 
as an ally rather than a master. She 
likes to be treated as a friend and equal 
rather than as a dependent and a ser- 
vant. Falcons, especially — that is, the 
families of the long-winged hawks— are 
excessively proud, and even haughty 
and are mortally offended if any indig- 
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nity is afforded them. But no matter 
what the hawk may be, the true policy 
is kindliness, or at least the outward 
semblance of it — a policy of rewards 
and no punishments. Endeavor always 
to impress upon her that you are her 
very best friend; that her chief enjoy- 
ments in life are due to your foresight 
and assistance;— that her food, her 
bath, the block on which she stands at 
ease, the well-padded sheltered perch, 



and last, but not least, the opportuni- 
ties for good and successful flights, are 
provided by you. Then will she, in the 
language of the mediaeval falconers, 
rejoice at the sight of you, and like no 
place so well as the fist. Then will she 
fly the better when your voice cheers 
her on, and begin her meal more com- 
fortably when you are standing or sit- 
ting by. 
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